Members of the House Attack 
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One of the last great perks of Capitol Hill — 
congressional pensions that are more generous 
than the retirements most Americans enjoy — 
came under attack yesterday by members of 
the very group able to claim them as a plush 
cushion in old age. 

Eight House Republicans and one Democrat 
lined up in a Rayburn building hearing room to 
pummel their pension system, long derided on 
talk radio as a symbol that Washington politi- 
cians have it better than the common man. 

Rep. Howard Coble (R-N.C.) called the re- 
tirement plan offered members of Congress 
“inexcusably lavish,” fueled by frequent cost- 
of-living increases to create a “pension million- 
aires club.” 

Rep. Steve Stockman (R-Tex.) included a 
chart in his testimony showing that 45 incum- 
bents defeated in the last election together are 
eligible to collect more than $81 million during 
retirement. He said former House Speaker 
Thomas S. Foley (D-Wash.) will receive an an- 
nual benefit of $123,804, while former House 
power Jack Brooks (D-Tex.)— the incumbent 
Stockman knocked off— will draw $96,462 an- 
nually. 

Remember the message of last November, 
added Rep. Matthew James Salmon (R-Ariz.). 
Voters are fed up with an out-of-touch Wash- 
ington, he said, and the old Congress “had been 
failing the American people and rewarding it- 
self for the effort.” 

Of the eight Republicans and one Democrat 
calling for changes in the congressional pen- 
sion system, four were freshmen. They ap- 
peared before the civil service subcommittee 
of the House Government Reform and Over- 
sight Committee in two groups, explaining how 
the congressional plan lets them accrue bene- 
fits at a faster rate than rank-and-file civil ser- 
vants while providing them with more flexibili- 
ty in claiming the benefits. 

Rep. John P. Murtha (D-Pa.), a player on the 
House Appropriations Committee for 15 years 
and a member of the Hill establishment, ap- 
peared alone at the witness table as the de- 
fender of the pension program. 

Murtha recalled for Hill newcomers that 
Congress had overhauled the government’s 
pension plan in 1984 “because of the excess- 
es,” shifting about half the federal work force 
into a retirement system modeled after pri- 
vate-sector pension plans. 

To reframe the numbers picture, Murtha 
said that there are only 381 members of Con- 
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gress m retirement, costing taxpayers about 
$15 million a year — a modest sum in budget 
terms. The average retirement benefit for a 
member of Congress is $45,000 a year, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Research Ser- 
vice. 

Before last year’s election, Murtha said, the 
average member of Congress stayed in office 
eight years. The average service of a legisla- 


tive staffer runs about three, he said. Reform- 
ers should move cautiously, he advised, be- 
cause those congressional aides who have 
served between eight and 10 years and their 
families deserve pension protection. 

“We lose good people if we go too far,” Mur- 
tha said after testifying. 

The Republican push to attack government 
pensions, he said, was creating “strong feel- 
ings” in Congress, and he suggested that the 
pension issue, combined with GOP calls for 
term limits, might split the Republican Party. 

GOP staff aides acknowledged that the deci- 
sion to hold hearings on government pensions 
has highlighted tensions between senior mem- 
bers and the new members who won in the 
past two elections. 

House civil service subcommittee Chairman 
John L. Mica (R-Fla.) said he called yesterday’s 
hearing as part of his effort to “stem some of 
the drain on our national treasury.” 

He introduced legislation this week to in- 
crease the amount federal workers pay toward 
their retirement by 2.5 percent and to make 
other pension formula changes. Democrats 
charged that cost savings from the increased 
contribution rate would be used by Republi- 
cans to pay for their “Contract With America” 
tax cut rather than to reduce the deficit. 

Yesterday, Mica heard Reps. Robert W. 
Goodlatte (R-Va.), Dan Miller (R-Fla.) and Da- 
vid Minge (D-Minn.) offer plans to refashion 
congressional pensions so that they more 
closely resemble those provided rank-and-file 
civil servants. Coble took a harsher line, saying 
he would end congressional pensions for mem- 
bers with less than five years of service. 

Rep. William F. Clinger Jr. (R-Pa.), chair- 
man of the Government Reform and Oversight 
Committee, has proposed his own “blended 
version” to solve the perceived pension prob- 
lem. The committee will vote next week on 
the Clinger and Mica plans. 


